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for the time was only interested in preventing Philip from sending reinforcements to help the Carthaginian. Her squadrons held the Adriatic, while she procured the alliance of the ^Etolian League as well as of Attalus of Pergamus. Philip found himself attacked on all sides, though in somewhat desultory fashion, while the Acluean League, in natural antagonism to the yEtolians, gave him its support. A war of this kind is apt to drag on to a quite indecisive conclusion, and a peace was made in 205.
Rome had secured her own object; she had prevented the active intervention of Philip in Italy, and she had attached to herself those numerous elements in Greece which were hostile to the Macedonian supremacy. Incidentally also Egypt had begun to seek her protection against the more than suspected designs of Antiochus and Philip, who were meditating the seizure and partition of the possession of the Ptolemies in the west of Syria and Asia Minor. The Second Punic War was hardly over when the government of Rome found in Philip's dangerous activities a sufficient excuse for attacking Macedon. Theoretically Rome was not setting out on a career of conquest; she was merely suppressing an aggressive neighbor, who would listen to no argument except force, and was endeavoring to thrust his own dominion upon reluctant Greeks. Popular assent was obtained by insistence on the certainty that Philip was preparing to invade Italy.
Nearly all Greece was either actively favorable to Rome or at least passively antagonistic to Philip. The Macedonian's one ally, Antiochus of Syria, was too much occupied in capturing Coele-Syria from Egypt to give any active help. In 198, the third year of the war, the Roman Flamininus overthrew Philip at the battle of Cynosoephalae; elsewhere his arms met with further reserves. Peace was made in the next year. Philip was treated much as Carthage had been. He was deprived of all possessions outside of Macedon, and surrendered the conduct of his foreign policy to Rome, without whose leave he might make neither wars nor alliances. Rome did not take occasion to substitute her own dominion in Greece for that of Macedon; on the contrary, Flamininus proclaimed the liberation of Greece amid much enthusiasm at the Isthmian games, and the Roman troops which had occupied the three dominating positions at Chalcis, Corinth, and Demetrias, were withdrawn.
Nevertheless the specially active friends of Rome had their possessions increased at the expense of their neighbors, and their neighbors were annoyed; especially the JEtolians, at whose expense the Achaeans had profited   Meanwhile Antiochus had judged the opportunity a good one for appropriating to himself what had originally been intended for partition with Philip.   He overran Asia Minor,;1 entered Thrace, and in 192 answered the call of the JEtolians a#d$ thrust his way into Greece itself-   Rome came theoretically tpv ^,